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Commercial Art in School Work 


Joun T. Lemos 


SPECIAL ART SUPERVISOR, 


OMMERCIAL art, or advertising 

art as it is more generally known, has 
for some time reached a point in school 
work where it cannot be overlooked. All 
progressive high schools and art schools 
have recognized the importance of this 
subject and established classes in it. 

Commercial design and advertising art 
furnish the best fields for the young artist 
in that trying period between his leaving 
school and obtaining an actual “‘job.’’ It 
is very true that good training in the 
fundamentals of drawing and painting 
are essential to success. It is also true that 
dozens of art students fail because they 
lack the ability to take these drawings 
they have learned to make and relate 
them in some way to the everyday world 
about them. This is one of the main 
weaknesses in much of the school art 
being taught these days. 

For instance, if we have learned to 
paint a fine looking still life group in oils 
or to sketch a good figure in charcoal we 
have developed our art ability. But if we 
wish to make a good living as an artist, 
we also need to know how to use that 
still life group in some actual advertise- 
ment that has a selling quality. And if we 
can adapt our charcoal figure to some 


ALAMEDA COUNTY, 


CALIFORNIA 


story illustration or the cover of a travel 
folder, then we are putting it to a use 
that makes it a valuable asset te the 
business world. 

It is unfortunate that instructors in 
some localities lead students to believe 
that the true artist wears Windsor ties and 
baggy trousers and never stoops to any 
medium but oil paints. This attitude may 
be all right if such an artist possesses a 
rich uncle in Australia who is paying all 
his expenses, but if he must go out and 
battle for recognition in the everyday 
world, such a lofty attitude will not 
carry him very far. Students who really 
mean business soon learn that they must 
understand the various angles of art, such 
as how to letter, the planning of work- 
able color schemes, the various kinds of 
illustration techniques, and how printing 
plates are made and used. 

All these connecting links between the 
artist’s first quick sketch and the finished 
product which reaches the public are 
absolutely essential if he wishes to suc- 
ceed. Contrary to the ideas of many 
people, these so-called technical phases 
of art are not dry and difficult, but very 
fascinating and full of interest. 

One art apprentice | knew applied for a 
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position with the idea that he would 
paint marine pictures in oils all day. When 
told that there was very little such work 
to do in the studio, he was much disap- 
pointed. The head artist offered him an 
opportunity to stay with the firm and 
learn how to do artistic lettering. He 
was barely interested in the subject, but 
being sadly in need of work, he took ic 
reluctantly. 

Ac the end of a year this apprentice had 
become the best lettering artist in the 
shop and was so excited over it that he 
spent evenings at home perfecting original 
alphabets. This lettering abiliry formed 
a stepping stone for him until later he was 
able to engage also in the type of high 
class illustrating that he had originally 
wanted to produce. 

Hundreds of similar cases could be 
cited and they all tell che same story. 
Learn how to draw and paint, but be 
sure also to learn how to make this art 
abilicy function with the other phases of 
life and business about you. 

The successful modern artist is gen- 
erally the one who knows how to use the 
sane-headed methods used to plan or run 
other successful business. As someone has 
said, ‘‘We need more art in business and 
more business in art.’’ The sooner art 
teachers realize this and teach successful 
art methods along with all the other 
theories, the sooner they will help to do 
away with the idea that as a financial 
field art offers little or no possibilities. 

It is true that many students have no 
desire to follow art as a profession and 
take art because of its ability to help them 


appreciate the fine things in everyday life. 
This reason alone is enough to justify the 
existence of art classes. But if teachers 
continue to teach what one superintendent 
called ‘‘fol-de-rol’’ under the guise of art 
and send boys and girls out with the idea 
that they can compete in the art world 
armed with such superficial knowledge, 
it is a big injustice to the cause of real 
art. 

Teachers who wish to have live, 
energetic art classes, can soon produce 
them by forming an art club in which the 
pupils try as nearly as possible to follow 
the procedure used in the professional 
studios. This, together with visits to 
several such studios and talks by some 
interesting professional artists, will help 
considerably in obtaining worth-while 
results. 

The outline (p. 454) is one that has been 
used in a number of art classes [ately with 
much success. The problems start right 
at the bottom and work up with gradual 
steps to advanced problems. This outline 
covers three very essential subjects: 
lettering, technique, and advertising art. 
It also takes in three important mediums: 
pencil, pen, and brush. 

If this course is followed carefully, it is 
certain to bring results chat will not only 
please the teacher and pupils but will 
leave a lasting training that can be used 
in actual everyday art. 

This outline is naturally a concise one, 
around which the art teacher can build her 
class lessons. The problems can be varied 
to suit immediate conditions and the 
time allowed for classes. 
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Outline for a Course in Commercial Designing 


LETTERING 


ProsieMs IN PeNnciL 

Sheet of practice strokes done with a medium 
pencil. 

Simple one stroke alphabet. 

Simple poster letter done in pencil or crayons. 

Lettering of a small desk or wall card. 

Lettering of a large initial in two colors: 
pencil and crayons. 

Lettering of a short quotation on vertical 
shaped panel, single strokes of pencil, 
colored crayon border and initial. 


Pros_eMs IN INK 


(a) Use of round point pen. Practice sheet. 
Scudy and letter round point alphaber. 
Lettering of student’s name in round point 
letters. 

Using capitals and small lectcers, plan a 
birthday card in black and whice. 

Plan a second card, using from three to five 
colors. 

(b) Square pen alphaber. First practice with 

pencil and chen with pen. 

Letter a story heading, using square pen 
Roman. 

(c) Seudy of round cext letters, Will Bradley 

type. 

Design a wall morto, using chis sryle letter 
and round pen. 

Next cry che cext letter using che square pen. 

Design a Christmas greeting card, using 
text letters done with the square pen. 


Prosiems IN Brusu LerrerinG 


Practice brush strokes, using a #6 lettering 
brush and opaque black water color. 

Study a good brush alphabet, making capital 
letters two inches high and small letters 
three-fourths of an inch high. 

Letter in single strokes a small window card 
size about 10 x 12 inches, using black and 
white only. 

Design a card in three values, using single or 
double stroke letters. 


THE STUDY OF TECHNIQUE 


ProsieMs IN PEenciL 

Complete two sheets in pencil technique, size 
about 8 x 10 inches. 

Sketch a simple scene or a still life group in 
outline only, using accented strokes. 

Draw the same subject in shadows, using no 
half shades. 

Draw a similar subject using three values 
only. 

Plan a newspaper advertisement combining 
one of the above techniques with simple 
letters. 

Design a window card in black crayon out- 
line filled in wich colored crayon cones. 


Prosiems IN INK 


Complete two sheets of practice strokes using 
lettering pen and an ordinary writing pen 
for stipple cechnique. 

Draw a still life group or simple subject in 
black silhouette against a white back- 
ground. 

Draw a similar subject, using white against 
a black background 

Copy an easy subject such as a cabin or a boat, 
using black, white and one gray tone. 

Try the same subject in another technique but 
use only chree flat values. 

Copy two simple pen and ink prints in order 
to develop technique abiliry. These should 
be easy to render; not much derail. 

Study of spatter work: select a flac wash 
print and render in spatter sketch a second 
subject, using spatter and some other 
technique. 

Transposition : select a fairly easy subject done 
in pencil or wash and render in any pre- 
ferred pen and ink technique. 


Prosiems iN Brush Work 
Draw a practice sheet containing four rec- 
tangles of the following transparent wash 
tones: 1, light; 2, medium; 3, dark; 4, 
black. Complete a practice sheet of opaque 
wash cones done in the same manner. 
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Study of values: using ink outlines, draw a 
simple landscape using three values of flac 
transparent wash, grading from light down 
to dark cones. Light tones should be placed 
in first. 

Next complete a similar subject in five values. 

Plan a cover design using opaque wash and 
three or four values. 

Scudy a practical color wheel. Select three to 
five colors and render the above cover 
design in opaque wash. 

From a photo or print, complete an illustra- 
tion in cones of transparent wash and crayon 
accents. 


STUDY OF ADVERTISING ART 


CompPosITION 


Study the rules of good design and composi- 
tion. 

Cut advertisements from the newspapers or 
magazines and find their composition lines. 
Mark chese in with red or blue pencil. 

Cur sections from a magazine and arrange a 
new group from them. 

From magazine clippings arrange a poster 
advertising something co eat or wear. 


Srupy or VaLue AND Coor In Cur Paper 


Plan a large alphabet letter, using black pasted 
against a colored paper as cream, orange, 
blue. 

Next design a good health card, using black 
and one color against a medium tone as 
gray or brown. 

Complete any desired subject in five colors 
against a black background. 


Coror as Appriep To ADVERTISING 


Scudy the symbolism of colors; their carrying 
quality, etc. 


UNTIRING 


Qo00oDooO0ng 





NO SOLID SUCCESS IN ART WAS EVER WON EASILY AND NO 
LASTING REPUTATION MADE THAT WAS NOT EARNED BY 
INDUSTRY AND INDOMITABLE PERSEVERANCE 


IOOO0DOOCODCOOOOOOOOO0O0O0O0OOOcCoooooOoOooDoOoNNINoNoO 








Study che mixing of opaque poster colors. 
Complete a practice sheet showing six good 
two-color combinations. 

Next, plan a candy box cover! or similar 
package, using only chree values of cut 
paper. 

Produce this same design in chree-color 
opaque colors. 

Complete a window card using five colors and 


black. 


ApvERTISING PsycHOLOGY 

Study of human interest, curiosity arousing, 
and similar forms of advertising. 

Cut three advertisements from magazines chat 
demonstrate this idea. 

Scudy che design element in advertising. Cut 
out three advertisements showing unity; 
three showing lack of unicy. 

Plan a news advertisement from the design 
standpoint. Base it on one of che design 
principles studied. Render this in opaque 
colors on illustration board. 

Give the class subject matter for copy and 
have them plan a simple magazine or 
newspaper advertisement in pen and ink 
for reproduction. 

Do the same in any wash or crayon medium 
used for halftone reproduction. 


The above outline is particularly 
designed for junior and senior high schools 
and appeals equally to both the boys and 
girls. If followed consistently, it will not 
only develop better work on the part of 
the art classes in general, but it will serve 
as a reliable art foundation for those 
students who wish to continue art further 
after leaving high school. 


OO0O0000O00O0OOO0OOOO0OO0OO0O0DOD0O0O0000O00ORooODonRoRnL 


— Kenyon Cor 


Brac jOooo0ooA 
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The Fourfold Value of Lettering in the Schools 


In Answer to the Question, ‘‘Why Should We Teach Lettering’’? 


Ross F. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE, 


GEORGE 


Creator of the Speedball Pens and Author of Several Textbooks on Lettering 


sci ceseyneet has a fourfold value 
for art students. It plays a part in 
developing a creative mind. It arouses a 
keener sense of appreciation for what we 
might class as the most abused branch of 
design. It has a practical application in 
school work as well as in modern ad- 
vertising and, lastly, ic unfolds remuner- 
ative opportunities for students who 
choose to major in poster art. 


Tue Creative VALUE 


Perhaps we will understand these four 
values more clearly if we consider them 
individually for a moment. First, letter- 
ing helps to develop a creative mind. To 
all students, whether talented or not, -it 
surely offers an interesting avenue for self- 
expression that is not so readily developed 
in che other forms of design. For lettering, 
whether executed free hand or with the 
aid of mechanical drafting tools, is but 
one form of applied design and should be 
taught as design. 

Starting with che individual letters or 
characters as units, each presents a differ- 
ent problem. The elements must be made 
graceful in form, balanced in proportion, 
pleasing in rhythm, and harmonious in 
their relation to the completed letter. 
This idea of design can be carried on into 


the various combinations of letters, into 
their grouping as words and massing as 
paragraphs, etc., and finally, into their 
harmonious arrangement and layout on 
the poster or page. 

In the designing of original variations 
every student will sooner or later discover 
that even though the individual letters of 
the various alphabets are more or less 
fixed in form and character, they still 
afford wide latitude for creative imagina- 
tion. High school students can profitably 
exercise their own inventive ability by 
designing original and ornamental varia- 
tions of the different styles. The adapta- 
tion of these original alphabets to various 
uses also stimulates as much individuality 
as does their arrangement on a page or 
poster. 


Tue Estuetic VALUE 


Then there is the esthetic value of 
lettering. We teach our boys and girls to 
appreciate music even though we do not 
expect many of them to become pro- 
fessional musicians. We show them how 
to enjoy pictures and we try to cultivate 
their castes for the best in all forms of art, 
when we know that they cannot all be 
Rembrandts. Why not, then, teach them 
an appreciation of good lettering, too? 
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In the thousands of printed forms that 
are constantly finding their way into our 
hands, it is fair to say that lettering plays 
the major role in voicing their appeal. 
Aside from a possible interest in the sub- 
ject, ic is just as likely to be the beauty 
or appropriateness of the lettering that 
causes us to give some of them a second 
glance, as it is a catchy illustration. We 
enjoy the effect without always knowing 
why. When, through our study of letter- 
ing, we understand some of the ways in 
which an artist can use it to compel our 
attention and hold our interest as he 
dexterously leads us through its impor- 
tant features by clever tie-ups, our sense 
of appreciation becomes doubly keen. 
Newspapers, books, letterheads, circulars, 
postals, and advertisements of all kinds 
take on a new significance once the eye 
has been trained to pick out and evaluate 
skillful handling in the designing of the 
letters or in the way they have been 
arranged to make the message more 
effective. 


Tue Praericar AppiicATION 


The third value of lettering is in its 
usefulness. Though it is usually taught in 
the schools as an adjunct of art, it most 
certainly has a practical value that makes 
it quite worthy of a place in the general 
course. Starting with the simplest alpha- 
bet in the lower grades its study can be 
carried on through high school, with the 
scope of its usefulness gradually widening. 
To begin with, it gives all the pupils, 
whether talented or not, a clear, legible, 
and easy means of labeling school exer- 
cises, notebooks, etc. For this purpose the 
advantage of lettering over writing is 





obvious. Then, too, the various forms of 
handwork which the children do are 
improved in appearance by being neatly 
and appropriately lettered. 


For ScHOOL Pus.icitTy 


In the higher grades the publicity 
necessary to carry on the various school 
activities is seriously handicapped if 
lettering is not given a regular place on 
the program. By giving this training to 
all pupils ic will be found that many who 
never could make a good grade in draw- 
ing are able to do most commendable 
work in the lettering class. Very often it is 
this type of student who gets his best 
training out of serving his school by 
lettering posters for class plays, games, 
debates, and general announcements. You 
can profitably start a poster club in every 
school and will find that it requires very 
liccle supervision. Regular school con- 
tests, to be judged on neatness, skill, and 
originality, by a committee including 
some prominent local artist, are a 
splendid stimulus toward individual 
achievement and they place the student 
under the same competitive working 
conditions that he will experience after he 
leaves school. For the junior high school, 
lettering can be made the backbone of a 
very worth-while course in pre-vocational 
training which may be carried into show 
card writing, poster work, and the 
engrossing of school diplomas. 

But what value has hand lettering 
when the printing presses have so many 
beautiful type faces at their command? 
These are questions that teachers often 
ask. It is true that we do have the finest 
variety of type alphabets today that 
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civilization has ever possessed. But if you 
look carefully at the advertisements in 
your newspapers, magazines, and circulars 
you will be surprised at the large pro- 
portion of them that are hand lettered. 

Advertising is so costly and so competi- 
tive nowadays that every means must be 
used to make it productive of quick 
results, if it is to compensate the adver- 
tiser. A clever picture or an unusual color 
scheme serves to catch the eye but it is 
seldom that these alone put the message 
over without the help of copy. And when 
you take into consideration the limited 
education of the masses you can readily 
see why lettering must be used to supple- 
ment pictures. Hand-lettered headings or 
catch lines are successfully used to tie the 
message up with the picture. Often they 
are worked right into the picture and un- 
consciously lead the eye into the sales 
argument so that before the reader 
realizes what is taking place he has 
‘swallowed the sales hook.’”’ Even with- 
out the aid of pictures a catchy style or 
arrangement of lettering serves both to 
attract attention and to coax us to read 
the message. 


BerrerR THAN TYPE 


For this purpose hand lettering has 
several advantages over type. For one 
thing, ic is more flexible and adaptable. 
Hand-made letters can be juggled around 
more easily. They can be made any size 
desired and can be placed in the most 
favorable relation to a picture or the 
general form of an advertisement, while 
type is rigid and can be arranged only in 
simple and conventional ways. While 
there is considerable variety in type forms, 


hand lettering always will permit of 
much greater individuality. By means of 
ic the artist can go a long way toward 
establishing the proper atmosphere for any 
given purpose. Advertising experience 
has shown that hand lettering has a 
greater appeal than type. Hence it has a 
definite, practical value in the business 
world. 


For Every Srupent 


When our children leave school they 
enter into the universal struggle for a 
livelihood and it is only right thac we 
should equip them with as many weapons 
as possible. Few elementary school 
studies rank as high in remunerative 
value as lettering does, and teachers can 
justly feel that every hour spent in its 
promotion has been profitably invested. 
We do not expect all art students to be- 
come commercial designers or show card 
writers. This would overcrowd a limited 
field and there would not be employment 
for all. But who can tell who will be the 
outstanding letterers of tomorrow? So 
often does it happen that the plodder out- 
shines his talented but less studious class- 
mate in the end that it makes us think 
twice before we discourage any one in this 
field of endeavor. 


Orrers REMUNERATIVE PossIBILITIES 


Those who choose to follow lettering 
as a vocation will find that ic offers 
pleasant, profitable, year-round work, 
which is more than can be said for some 
of the other crafts. There are opportuni- 
ties for good letterers to make comfortable 
livings not only in show card and sign 
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shops but also in art studios, department 
stores, printing shops, lithographing 
plants, chain stores, advertising agencies, 
publishing houses, etc. Any ambitious 
lecterer who has plenty of ideas and can 
put them into action with a pen or brush 
need not worry about making a success 
in the advertising world, and a good 
advertising artist who can letter well 
seldom fails in making a good salary. 


Comp.ete INDEPENDENCE 
Lettering can also help a man to be his 
own boss. There are few trades that offer 
such a splendid chance for complete 
independence, as it requires little or no 
working capital for an artist who can do 
show cards to go into business for himself. 


A Sreppinc Stone To SOMETHING 
More ATTRACTIVE 


Even for those who do not choose to 


LETTERING 


TOO00000N0G 


IS IN ITSELF ORNAMENTAL 








DNOOOOO0DO00DOOO0OOOO00OOOOOOO0OOOOOO0O0O0DOODOD0OoN0DoDNnDNg 
HAS, OVER AND ABOVE ITS PRACTICAL USE, AND 
APART FROM ANY ORNAMENTAL TREATMENT OF ITS FORMS, A 
DECORATIVE VALUE OF ITS OWN. MORE THAN THAT, LETTERING 


follow lettering as a livelihood it may 
prove a stepping stone to broader paths of 
endeavor, especially in the commercial 
world. Retail salesmen and window 
trimmers most frequently receive oppor- 
tunities for advancement with substantial 
salary increase when they can letter satis- 
factory cards and price tickets. And since 
the artist who does the store lettering is so 
closely associated with the sales and 
advertising managers he is in a position to 
get the first chance at more advantageous 
work in his own or allied fields of 
merchandising. 


When constructively caught, lettering 
presents a form of art that is as interesting 
and beautiful as it is useful. If ic has been 
somewhat neglected in your class, I sug- 
gest that you give it a bigger place on the 
program and see if the results are not 
more than worth the effort. 


—Lewis F. Day 








OOO0O0O0000000000O000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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Poster Work in the Normal School 


Arice Erois YALE 


BROCKPORT, 


TUDENTS who come to normal 

school come ill prepared in art. I am 
far from complaining about their ability. 
I feel sure that normal schools receive 
their full share of pupils who are above 
the average both in intelligence and in 
ability. Three-fourths of those who come 
have had no high school art and almost 
as many never have had any instruction in 
drawing while in the grades. The reason 
for failure to comply with the state’s 
request to teach the subject is that the 
schedules of the teachers of country 
schools from which we draw for our 
normal school enrollment are 
crowded. 

The question is what to give these 
incoming freshmen that will induce them 
to give the allotted time to the subject 
and to inspire them perhaps to want to 
take other than the required course in art. 
Tradition is strong. ‘If Aunt Minnie 
couldn’t draw and neither could Pa or 
Ma, why, what’s the use?’ Breaking 
down this barrier or subtly passing over 
it, requires a greater knowledge of psy- 
chology than most of the psychology 
professors would give the art teacher 
credit for knowing. Much time is used up 
in combating just this, in getting the 
flock underway with the twenty-week 
program, and to the point of trying. You 
can explain to them that “‘art is long 
and time is fleeting,’ and that ‘genius 


over- 


ILLINOIS 


is nine-tenths hard work”’ but that seems 
hard for them to realize. 

Another point which hinders our best 
teaching is the fact that students who 
have been graduated for a year or so 
return to the undergraduates with tales 
like this: ‘Why, you won’t have to teach 
that stuff. We have a special teacher in 
our building.’”” How | hate that phrase 
‘special teacher.’ The deduction is, ‘‘If a 
thing doesn’t have to be taught by them 
and it’s hard work getting the trick of 
handling brush, pencil and crayon, why 
bother?” I am not influenced by alumni 
of two or three more years of experience 
for they begin to feel the practical value in 
the art training they have had, but it is the 
upstarts who know ic all cheir first year or 
two. So, sometimes we are almost gray- 
headed before we get some of these 
notions out of the students’ minds. 

When they do settle to the notion of 
wanting to learn to draw, they want 
tangible results and they want them 
quickly. It keeps us teachers busy thinking 
of the short cuts so as to keep them happy. 
Students nowadays are so used to pre- 
digested material in the form of lectures, 
outlines and work sheets that they want 
their art served to them in the same way. 

Looking around this year for the best 
way to present the poster problem, I de- 
cided that cut-out letters pasted in posi- 
tion on the poster would be far easier 
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POSTERS BY THE FIRST YEAR NORMAL STUDENTS OF MISS YALE. IN THE ACCOMPANYING 
ARTICLE MISS YALE TELLS OF A SIMPLIFIED METHOD OF TEACHING POSTER LETTERING 
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even though the poster was to be ren- 
dered in tempera. So that is the way we 
did ic. The letters were first drafted on 
practice paper. Then a strip of oak tag 
was given each student to correspond 
with the height of his letters. From this 
they cut their letters with a razor blade 
and on glass so as to insure clean-cut 
edges. The next process of painting the 
letters before they were pasted into posi- 
tion helped to maintain this clean-cut 
effect. The arrangement of the letters was 
an improvement for they were movable 
and did not have to remain fixed as the 





painted line of letters drafted on the 
poster. Too, these students did not have 
to contend with filling-in to a line, a pro- 
cess most often hazardous to the novice. 

Of this class of forty-five freshmen | 
am proud of the results. Their posters 
were almost all equally good. There were 
no complete failures because the lettering 
had been made simple. Nota ‘few were 
surprised with their own results. The 
problem as presented with the movable 
cardboard letters did prove a short cut, 
and also it helped us to secure better 
posters. 


Commercial Art in High. School 


Dorotuy MILNE 


SEATTLE, 


OMMERCIAL art has a greater 
appeal than other forms of art for 
many high school pupils because the 
subject seems more closely related to 
everyday life. Yet it-is not generally 
realized that first-class commercial artists 
have an unusually firm fine art founda- 
tion, and upon that foundation have 
applied the skill and technique of com- 
mercial art. It evolves, therefore, upon a 
commercial art teacher to plan problems 
which have a commercial appeal, but 
contain enough art structure to justify 
their assignment to high school pupils. 
This dual role seems to be filled by the 
problem of designing a container for a 
commercial product, the description of 
which follows: As an approach to the 
problem, we discussed the fact that sur- 


RisinG 


WASHINGTON 


veys had been conducted recently to dis- 
cover whether ‘‘packages sold the goods.” 
We decided to search the advertisements 
for newly designed packages, and to 
obtain the actual packages from local 
stores, wherever possible. 

A few new well-designed containers 
were found, but local merchants assured 
us these sold much more quickly than 
goods in old-style containers. Therefore, 
wholesalers are holding back newly 
designed containers until the old have 
been sold. That made us anxious to 
analyze and compare old designs for 
containers with new designs. 

We discovered that hitherto there has 
been much confusion in design, with a 
lack of identifying qualities. In contrast 
modern containers are simple, containing 
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only the essentials. The designs are ac- 
complished through a restrained use of 
necessary wording, including the name 
of product, statements required by law, or 
trade-mark without additional ornament. 
Selling power depends upon simple, well- 
related proportions, and unity, with the 
modern use of strong opposition in line. 

Each pupil chose one product which 
interested him and the art problem 
consisted of creating a _ well-designed 





container in black and white. The interest 
was so keen we later developed the 
problem in color, and those who wished 
to actually covered boxes with painted 
wrapping-paper covers. 

Although this problem was com- 
pleted some time ago, pupils still bring in 
new containers whenever they find them, 
and I am sure they have a keener ap- 
preciation for all simple, well-designed 
articles. 





MODERN PACKAGE DESIGNS BY THE PUPILS OF 
DOROTHY MILNE RISING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 























Progress through A\dvertising 


Maxwett H. Fetrtows 
ASSISTANT DEPARTMENT SUPERVISOR OF ART, HACKETT 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


T IS vitally important today that 

teachers concern themselves with con- 
structive, intelligent progress in the art 
department. Growth indicates strength, 
permanency, and well-directed purpose. 
Through the business man’s medium of 
modern advertising all of these may be 
realized. 

In our excellent junior high building at 
Albany, New York, there has been put 
into use a plan which has proven to be 
outstandingly successful and which prom- 
ises to necessitate the provision of another 
teacher in order to provide instruction for 
the increased number of art elective 
classes. Accurate observation and adver- 
tising makes this forward step possible. 

It is certain that any department, in 
order to be strong and well patronized, 
must have the co-operation of the voca- 
tional guidance instructors, the enthusi- 
astic interest of the child, the under- 
standing of the parent, and the tolerance 
of those in administrative capacities. It is 
also a proven fact that, although an 
average eighth-year child is supposed to 
have a maximum of authority in the 
choosing of his subjects and courses, he is 
under varying but certain pressure from 
his parents who may not uaderstand his 
interests and abilities or tl e large number 
of vocations art training may prepare 
him for. These contributing agencies to 
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ALBANY, NEW YORK 


his successful or unsuccessful future are 
all dealt with in a concentrated attack. 

Close checking of all groups during 
their seventh- and eighth-year art careers 
enables the teacher to record each deserv- 
ing pupil’s name together with any ob- 
servation pertinent to correct placement in 
ninth-year elective classes. 

About two months previous to time 
of decision on next year’s program a 
group meeting is held for the purpose of 
honoring and instructing those who have 
shown enough ability to merit such 
recognition. A mimeographed or printed 
form, citing the practical benefits of art 
training and emphasizing the various 
fields where such training is both helpful 
and necessary, has been prepared and 
distributed. A simple and comprehensive 
foreword discusses the growing demand 
for increased art service. The following is 
a direct quotation from such a heading: 


PRACTICAL BENEFITS OF ART 
TRAINING 


It is a definice face that modern business 
leaders are demanding increased art service in 
order that they may produce, display, and sell 
attractive and desirable merchandise. We dis- 
cover two powerful reasons for this. 1. A critical 
buying public chat seeks and expects both 
beauty and quality in ics purchases* 2. Scrong 
and continuous competition from those who 
were intelligent and far thinking enough co 
(Continued on page 481) 
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A CUT PAPER BOUQUET MADE UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF ADELAIDE 


HANCOCK AND LAURA CORY SUPERVISORS OF ART CICERO ILLINOIS 
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A SIMPLI AN \ rRAC TIVE POSTER iY 


1A ! HANCOCK AND LAURA < mY SLUPER VISOR 
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THIS PROBLEM WA 


tO USE ALI THE COLORS IN THI HROMATIC COLOR CHART IN FUl 
NTENSITY, COMBINED WITH BLACK DONE UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF CATHERINE MURPHY 
VY TRIER TOWNSHI HGH SCHOO! ‘ 


NETKA NOI 





a lhe ran Se 
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EXERCISE 
HEALTH 
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A CUT PAPER FLOWER POSTER BY A FIFTH GRADER OF NEWTON 
NEW JERSEY MRS HELEN R SNOOK SUPERVISOR OF ARTI 
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SPOKANE 
AIR PORT 


A SEVENTH GRADE STUDENT AT THE BRYANT SCHOOIL SPOK ANI 





W ASHINGTON CUT THIS POSTER MARGARET HOWLEY TEACHER 
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THESE LIVELY LITTLE LAMBS ADVERTISE *““WOOor CUT BY A POURTH GRADE PUPIL OF 


THE CHRISHOLM SCHOOLS, MINNESOTA BEATRICE WIGHTMAN, HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT 
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Progress through Advertising 

(Continued from page 464) 
recognize its definite sales value and universal 
appeal. Therefore, because of the great increase 
in the appreciation of art and the public demand 
for articles that are well designed, we should 
cultivate a thorough knowledge of act principles 
and help chose whom we influence to do rhe 
same. 

Unlimited opportunities are open to our young 
people in che various fields which depend on the 
principles of are for much of their success. In 
these fields, the returns for knowledge of the art 
principles are measured in terms of dollars and 
cents. To the student taking art because he 
enjoys using his hands, or because he wishes to 
learn more about beauty and harmony, the 
terms of accractive 


returns are measured in 


personaliry and greater enjoyment of everyday 
living. 


Then follows a list of aforementioned 
helds such as advertising, architecture, 
salesmanship, tea room management, etc., 
placed in alphabetical order. Attached to 
this form is a statement to the effect that 
the bearer has earned this symbol of 
honor by outstanding interest and ability 
in his or her art work and according to 
teacher’s observation should be allowed 
and encouraged to elect such subjects or 
courses as would provide advanced train- 
ing in the art field. 

Present also at this meeting are 
specialists in varied vocations such as 
interior decoration, landscape architecture, 
photography, store management, etc., 
who explain to the youngsters the com- 
mercial advantages in their own chosen 
work and the important part which art 
study plays in ic. 

The gathering is always one of enthu- 
siasm and the child leaves for home with 
last-minute instructions concerning show- 


ing of form to mother and dad and 





the reviewing with them of the value of 
art training measured in terms of real 
money. 

Now that the first step in taking care of 
talented children is passed, attention is 
turned to those whom it is judged will be 
interested in and profit by the course in 
art appreciation. A special effort is made 
to reach those poor unfortunates who are 
so directly needful of such help. No one is 
definitely barred, but there is seen no good 
reason why the art department should be 
overrun by a group of undesirables whom 
it is known from past experience will 
detract from the worth-while atmosphere 
of the course. Each child must be en 
dorsed by a teacher before being assigned 
to an elective art course. 

Another assembly is held, this time to 
deal with prospective art appreciation 
students. Printed forms containing state- 
ments to parents and information per- 
taining to content of subject and profits 
to be derived from the taking of ic are 
given candidates, and brief illustrated 
talks presented by invited guests repre- 
sentative of some interesting section of 
course. 

The task of advertising the elective 
offerings is now taken up by the lettering 
display class and posters bearing layouts of 
direct appeal are placed in the art room 
for all eighth-year students to observe. 
Here are a few of them: ‘‘High school 
boy or girl, ‘How may I become popular?’ 
Elect art appreciation and find out!’ 
‘The clerk, ‘My salary increases with my 
sales. How can I earn more?’ Elect art 
appreciation and find out!’ These and 
many more keep constantly in front of 
the child practical everyday benefits of 
studying art appreciation. 
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File cards bearing names of each 
recommended pupil are kept by art 
teachers and notations as to outstanding 
aptitudes and abilities added whenever 
convenient. Individual conference with 
each child, paying particular attention to 
perplexing course difficulties, terminates 
for che current year any active part teacher 
may play in pupil’s choice and files are 


directed to guidance instructors where they 
will be used as a definite assisting medium 
in determining the number and quality 
of children to be representative of the art 
department. 

Presented in part, this plan is only 
fairly successful, but carried completely 
through in the continuity described here, 
the excellent results will be amazing. 


Toys for Children of the Soviet Union 


DYATCHKOVA AND FLORINA 


HE successes of socialist construction, 

the rapidly growing technique, and 
the general cultural-political level of the 
country, have called forth a gigantic rise 
of public interest in creative activity 
specially destined for the children of the 
Soviet Union. 

The growth of pre-school establish- 
ments, the wide unfoldment of the forms 
of out-of-school and Pioneer activity, 
the new problems of the school and, 
lastly, the growing demands of home 
education, are calling for new toys and 
games which might answer the problems 
of Communist education and satisfy the 
interests of contemporary children in 
technique, construction, invention, which 
might answer the requirements of the 
new collective life of the children. 

The toy is the favorite object of the 
child. Ie serves children’s games and 
constitutes a potent factor of education. 
Playing with the toy imparts to the child 
definite habits of social conduct, feeds his 
creative initiative, develops the whole 


organism of the child, directs his atten- 
tion and interest, and contributes to the 
inculcation of class principles. The smaller 
the child, the greater the role of the toy 
and plaything and the more decisive 
their character in the children’s games. 
For instance, little children play with 
quite novel joy and elation with the 
highly artistic dolls produced by the 
artist Stulev giving attractive images of 
children of different nationalities. 

The toy should enrich and crystallize 
the child's notions about nature, animals, 
labor, and the new life of both adults and 
children. 

Here is the complex toy—‘‘Kolknoz,”’ 
with functioning little agriculeural ma 
chines, with moving people and animals, 
with a building construction outfit, etc., 
produced by the artists Gorlov, Vatagin, 
and others; it enables the children to 
develop an entertaining game about the 
construction of collective farms which is 
now uppermost in the minds of the whole 
population of the land of Soviets. 











ee ans 
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The Soviet children are taught at a 
very early age to live collectively and for 
the collectivity, and consequently the toys 
made for them should not be calculated 
merely for individual use, but for the 
children’s collective enjoyment; it should 
provide broad complex themes, big con- 
struction outfits, building materials, vari- 
ous ‘“‘semi-manufactures’’ which unite 
and organize the children in collective 
labor. 

Here we have before us the ribbon of a 
toy conveyor—the assembling department 
of the toy. The joy of creation and of 


SOME OF THE TOYS WITH 
WHICH THE YOUNG MEMBERS 
OF THE SOVIET UNION PLAY 








socialist competition stimulates lively 
and happy play by the children’s collective 
groups. 

The toy should uctmostly and pro- 
ductively activate the children’s play, i.e. 
it should possess great ‘‘playableness,”’ 
excite the initiative of the children, 
develop creative education, teach con 
struction and_ technical 
educate active, robust citizens with strong 
muscles, agile in their movements, 


inventiveness, 


buoyant, resourceful, discriminating, able 
to act in organized and collective manner 
As regards artistic and technical form, 
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the toy should be of high quality, giving 
full-valued artistic images, carefully and 
durably made, the artistic 
caste and the technical habit of the child. 

Such is the toy we need for our children, 
and this campaign for the new Soviet 


educating 


toy constitutes one of our actual problems 
in the Soviet Union. 


This institute curned out in 
the course of one year about five hundred 
new models of toys that are now being 
manufactured. 

The special Toy Museum, located at 
present in the town of Zagorsk, near 


materials. 


Moscow, has collected and continues to 
collect the experience of the path traversed 





CARVED RUSSIAN EGG 


Toy-making engages the attention of 
pedologists, artists, constructors, manu- 
facturers, and it stimulates the inventive- 
ness of workers and the creativeness of 
children. 

In 1932 was established a special insti- 
tute of scientific research known as the 
‘Toy Institute’? which conducts scien- 
tific research work for the improved 
manufacturing of toys and for the 
production of new models from new 


roYys 


in the making of toys. Having a collec- 
tion of about 20,000 samples of toys, 
hundred of photographs, etc., che museum 
studies the interests in toys among chil- 
dren of various countries, of various 
epochs, of various peoples; it studies the 
manufacturing processes and the methods 
of handicraft toy makers, passing up 
these scientific data to the Toy Institute 
and to other interested organizations in 
order to create the genuinely new Soviet 
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TOYS MANUFACTURED IN RUSSIA 
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toy. A number of leading manufacturing 
organizations listened at board meetings 
to special reports on the making and 
distribution of children’s toys. It was 
resolved at those meetings to take steps 
for improved production, higher tech- 
nique, better materials, better workman- 
ship in the making of toys; to pass on 
from handicraft work to factory methods, 
etc. 

Ideaological guidance and control over 
quality and distribution was entrusted by 
recent decision of the Government to the 
Special Toys Committee of the Educa- 
tion Commissariats of the Republics 
under the chairmanship of the respective 
People’s Commissar of Education. These 
committees are authorized to draw up 
demands, themations, and assortment of 
toys and to pass judgment on existing and 
on new toys. 

The question of the pedagogical and 
pedological importance of the toy, of its 
manufacturing and distribution, is dis- 
cussed at numerous joint conferences of 


HH 





pedagogues, artists, inventors, and manu- 
facturers of toys. 

The bulk of the toy output in this 
country being a handicraft industry, toy 
making in the Soviet Union is still 
experiencing many difficulties. Neverthe- 
less, despite inadequate technique of 
production, raw material, and _ skilled 
workers, the toy market is improving 
day by day, and the attention given to 
this question by governmental organs and 
the public at large has already resulted in 
palpable progress in the development of 
the toy industry and in improved quality 
of toys. 

The continued correct organization of 
united effort by manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, pedagogues, artists, constructor- 
inventors, and by the children themselves, 
working in conjunction with the Toys 
Committees of the Commissariats of 
Education in the several Republics of the 
Soviet Union, should result very soon in 
the creation and mass manufacturing of 
new Soviet toys for our children. 


on 
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Color for Beginners 


ELISE 
ASSISTANT 
OLOR comes to us as a ray of sun- 
light broken into its parts. The most 
beautiful example of this is the rainbow 
in which all children delight. A spectrum 
suspended in the sunlight brings this 
gorgeous band of colors to us at will, and 
a glass prism should hang for a time in 
the window of every elementary class- 
room. 
Ic is the rightful heritage of childhood 


to acquire an appreciation of the riot of 


color everywhere, to enjoy its beauty, and 
to learn to use its combinations harmoni- 
ously—for color is power infinite. It 
urges us to buy; it exerts a subtle but 
definice influence on our personalities; and 
its use is a vital factor in our daily lives. 

The eye sees form only when one hue is 
placed against another and by contrast 
makes shape. Color, therefore, is an 
important element; and like che music in 
the air which the radio has made evident 
to our ears, color is everywhere visible to 
the eye which is attuned to it. Harmoni- 
ously combined, its tones will sing in 
unison; and we should feel in its chords 
the same keen enjoyment which we 
derive from an exquisite piece of music. 
As pure speech is an indication of educa- 


tion and culture, so the color schemes of 


our clothes and our surroundings pro- 
claim to the world the depth of our 
aesthetic sense and training. 

It is the nature of the child to crave 


Reip 


SUPERVISOR OF 


BoYLSTON 


ART, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
strong color, and the use of the standard 
hues helps to satisfy his longing and leads 
to finer discriminations. Color combina- 
tion is more a result of training or of 
emotion than of intellect, and a child who 
is frequently exposed to good examples of 
art will become sensitive to the more 
pleasing combinations, and he will learn 
for himself their wonderful possibilities. 

Charts and other devices for teaching 
the colors to children should be made as 
interesting and attractive as_ possible. 
Mere manipulation of the papers them- 
selves serves to fix the hues in the child’s 
mind, and in addition to teaching the 
recognition of color, these charts give 
practice in pasting and composition 
Free-hand units should be cut whenever 
possible; but in Grade I, where practice in 
cutting on the line is desirable, the units 
may be traced, or the charts made from 
picture cut-outs, combined with colored 
paper, such as paper dolls and kites, or 
balloons flying from an automobile taken 
from a magazine. 

For a first lesson in color, young chil 
dren delight in cutting large circles traced 
on nine-inch squares, especially if they are 
afterward pasted to the board as balloons 
in the hand of a colorful clown, or jug 
gled by him as balls 

In Grade I, the children should learn to 
recognize the primaries, so called because 
we make from them all other colors. 
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THESE OBJECTS MADE OF COLORED PAPER MAKE COLOR STUDY INTERESTING AND EASY FOR 
BEGINNERS. ELISE REID BOYLSTON, ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF ART, ATI ANTA, GEORGIA 
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Red, yellow, and blue have been selected 
as the most successful primaries, although 
there are different theories which name 
other hues as basic. It is always correct to 
combine any of the primaries with the 
neutrals—whicte, black, or gray—to insure 
a pleasing color scheme. 

Since nature overflows with gorgeous 
color combinations and occupies such a 
large part of the child’s waking thoughts, 
his color knowledge should be increased in 
Grade II by learning the binaries. These 
are made by mixing any two primaries. 
Red and blue make violet; red and yellow 
produce orange; and blue and yellow 
combine to make green. 

As the binaries have more decorative 
value than the primaries, they are more 
interesting to use, and may be combined 
with either of the colors of which they 
are made, or with the neutrals—whicte, 
black, or gray. 

In Grade III, the use of the tints 
naturally follows the standard colors. 
These are lighter than full intensity, and 
each may be combined safely with the hue 
from which it is derived, or with the 
neutrals. 

Of there are 
schemes, and the child may discover 


course, other color 
pleasing combinations without knowing 
why; but where members of large classes 


are allowed to choose the hue for any 


problem, it is well to follow some simple 
rule which they will understand, and 
which will insure success as far as color is 
concerned. 

Clocks with movable hands may be 








made in standard hues; and valentines 
with hearts in the primary colors are op- 
portune projects for first graders who start 
school in February. 

When the colors are bradded together 
at one end, they may be manipulated to 
show which make the binaries. These may 
be fashioned into lovely fans, while 
really adorable Christmas blotters and 
penwipers may have a color chart for the 
covers. 

Elephants may be decked in blankets 
having borders of the primary or binary 
colors; a yellow chicken may pull a blue 
cart with red wheels; birds may be made 
in the standard colors; while mats in 
tints and standard hues may decorate the 
table and form a centerpiece for a vase of 
flowers. 

Then, charts 
motivate the regular work of the grade. 
If the class is studying Eskimos, a black 


too, these color may 


seal may balance colored balls on his nose; 
an aquarium filled with brilliant fish will 
supplement the study of the early sea 
people; and a black windmill, with six 
movable sails attached with a brad, will 
make the study of Holland much more 
interesting. Rabbits holding a handful of 
eggs make Easter 
soldiers in the standard colors may march 
gaily in a patriotic parade. 

For the resourceful teacher there is 


nice posters; and 


abundance of material for color charts 
everywhere; and a delightful beginning 
such as this lays a firm foundation for 
the study of color and for its harmonious 


use. 
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THERE IS OFTEN A QUESTION IN THE MINDS OF TEACHERS ON HOW TO START TEACHING 

POSTER WORK TO VERY YOUNG CHILDREN. HERE IS ONE METHOD: SUPPLY EACH MEMBER 

OF THE CLASS WITH SIMPLE PARTS OF A BIRD, OR ANY OBJECT DESIRED, AND THE NECESSARY 

LETTERS. THE CHILD THEN USES HIS OWN ORIGINALITY IN ARRANGING THEM IN A PLEASING 
MANNER. SEE THE FPOLLOWING PAGES 
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THIS IS ONE WAY IN WHICH THE CUT PAPER PARTS MAY BE ARRANGED 
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JOIN THE 
CRUSADE 


BY THE PUPILS OF 


MRS. JO CHAMPION HILL, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


A\rt an A\id in Health Work 


Mrs. 


MILAM SCHOOL, 
AS part of a better citizenship pro- 
gram, our class decided to place 
especial emphasis upon health 
throughout the semester. 

We made a study of the various food 
elements that the body requires. We 
learned that the body needs foods that 
contain in suitable quantities each of the 
following : proteins for body building and 
for the repair of wear and tear; fats and 
sugar or starches, to supply heat and 
energy; vitamins to assist growth and to 
ward off diseases; mineral salts, such as 
iron, phosphorous, and lime which are 
needed in the blood, the bone, the teeth, 
and the tissues. 

Since milk contains practically all the 


work 


food elements, we gave especial attention 


SAN 


Jo Cuampion Hitt 


ANTONIO, TEXAS 

to the study of this very important food. 
As a part of our language work, the 
members of the class wrote some very 
good stories on the subject of milk as a 
food. 

Of course the importance of fruits and 
vegetables as a part of our diet was 
stressed. We made a special study of 
vegetables that are nourishing and that 
contain the needed food elements, and at 
the same time are inexpensive. We 
learned that the lowly onion and cabbage 
contain various valuable food properties 
in generous quantities. 

Both of these vegetables are rich 
sources of mineral salts and certain vita 
mins. Cabbage supplies vitamins A, B, 
C, and G, in large quantities. The min- 
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erals for which cabbage is valuable are 
calcium, phosphorous, and iron. These 
minerals assist in the making of strong 
bones, teeth, and in maintaining health. 
We learned that food experts have de- 
clared that the lima bean supplies all the 
necessary elements of a balanced meal, 
excepting those in green or leafy vege- 
tables. It counteracts acidosis more than 
most protein foods such as egg white, 
meat, etc. It supplies mineral salts as well 
as furnishing heat and energy. 

A most interesting phase of our health 


program consisted of the making of 


various health posters during our art 


period. A really beautiful ‘‘Fruic for 
Health’’ poster was made by one of the 
more artistic students of the class. The 
various kinds of fruit were done in water 
color, cut out, and chen mounted on card- 
board. Some very good sketches of 
health subjects were made, and several 
attractive cut-work posters were com- 
pleted during the carrying out of our 
health program. The members of the 
class thoroughly enjoyed the art work in 
connection with their health project and 
took great pride in displaying their 
posters. We were convinced that art is a 
great aid to health work. 


A\rt, History, and Geography Correlation 


Nerrt W. 


EMERSON SCHOOL, 


ART TEACHER, 
E HAVE been devoting consider- 
able time to the correlation of art 

with various other subjects. The correla- 

tion of art and history and geography is 
proving to be a valuable and rapid 
development in the study of 
rhythm, design, and originality. 
One lesson which the pupils particu- 
larly enjoyed was done by the 6th-A and 
zth-B art classes in relation to their 
history and geography work. Many 
different subjects were chosen by the 
pupils of the class showing commerce, 
manufacturing, and also the character- 
istics of different countries, such as cheese 
making in Holland and fishing in Alaska. 
The history correlation developed three 


color, 


BissELL 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
very original and decorative designs. A 
strip covering the discovery of America, 
one of which is shown, is an illustration. 

The method of developing this ‘work 
strip”’ is as follows: 

Divide a 4 x 12-inch manila paper into 
four or five interesting divisions so as to 
have variety, shape, and size, having in 
mind a good rhythm developed by repeat 
ing the design. 

We will use the story of Columbus as 
an example. The top space 
Columbus as a boy down on the wharf; 
the second shows him before the Queen. 
In the third division are the three boats; 
the fourth space shows him landing. Now 
comes the repeating of the design for an 


shows 
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all-over pattern. Using carbon paper 
trace your work strip on a colored paper 
8 x 12 inches; trace side by side to attain a 
diagonal movement or rhythm, moving 
it either up or down. This will give inter- 
esting movements in shapes as well as in 
lines. The pupils made two tracings in 
the different colored paper. We found 
dark blue and bright green paper very 
effective, as the contrast of the black and 
white that we used made it sparkle. 

Next step—outline all the designs with 
drawing pen and India ink. Pur the big 
darks in with the brush and indicate the 
small lights with white poster paint. 
The class interest was very high all 
through our lessons and many original 
ideas were developed into beautiful 
designs. Out of large classes there were 
never two strips alike. Drawing of 
boats, trains, factories, and industries 
were of much interest to boys who had 
never been able to express themselves in 
art before. This all showed that the cor- 
relation of art, history, and geography are 
extremely valuable to the pupil. 








““WORK STRIP’ ILLUSTRAT- 
ING THE STORY OF COLUM- 
BUS, USED IN DEVELOPING 
THE ALL-OVER PATTERN 
ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 











ONE OF THE COLORFUL CUT PAPER POSTERS DEPICTING LIFE IN HOLLAND, MADE BY THIRD 


GRADE PUPILS UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF ADELAIDE HANCOCK AND LAURA CORY CICERO 
SCHOOL, CICERO, ILLINOIS 
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THIS ALL-OVER PATTERN DEPICTS ‘FISHING IN ALASKA.” 
BY A PUPIL OF NELL BISSELL, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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‘IMPORTATIONS OF OLIVES FROM PAN AMA” WAS THE INSPIRATION FOR THIS 


ALL-OVER PATTERN BY A PUPIL OF NELL BISSELL, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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THREE DIMENSIONAL 
FIGURES IN CUT PAPER 
USING ONE COLOR 
AND WHITE. CLARICE 
JOYCE, TEACHER, JU- 
NIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
GILBERT, MINNESOTA 
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Problems For Special Days -¥ 


°M ay Day- 



































































Vernet J. Lowe 
) 
= 2 = bmw |= =m am 
' 
ed = po = 4 

' 

i 

) hx 6" sheet of thi 

. va 6" shee vf in 

and leaves. stem. 
Use a & square of Ss => 
construction paper for box 
“= Cut 
“"" Fold 

3 34 yore zit Large Fa mag 

flower 

yell t 
red yellow, of tulip Use seks => 
Completed flower and stand 
VERNET J. LOWE OF HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 


SUGGESTS THIS CLEVER TULIP AS A MAY PROBLEM 
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# Problems For Special Days * 
“Memorial Days 


Vernet J. Lowe 


xxx -Folded edge 


a a) 
































Fold the circle Fold, malu 
in half. oa. 
Section A. 
Moke a circ) Ig by rounding 


coreers of a square ° 


D 


Fold section Aon Fold B back of A 
top of sechon B. & iA. dotied |e. Star opened 


a4 


\/ 


Use star for Do not put any 
a bookmark. paste on lower pois. 

















A BOOKMARK AS A MEMORIAL DAY PROBLEM. 
VERNET J]. LOWE, HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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CUT PAPER POSTER 
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TORN PAPER WORK ALWAYS A GOOD PROBLEM FOR BEGINNERS IN ART THESE WERE DONE 
BY THIRD GRADERS OF AURORA, MINNESOTA TEACHERS, MISS DAVIDSON AND MISS LANG 
SUPERVISOR, SUSAN BAXTER 
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> Flowers ay yo Om ‘g 


@ Morning Glory 9 


Vernet J. Lowe 
Round off corners Cut five pointed Cut small uarces 
of square to form star,andnetch for center of 
circle edges of circle flower 


i¢ 


















































Star shaped part may be lighter or darker than circle. 
Cut stem and leaves from green paper & paste in place, 





VERNET J. LOWE OF HIGHLAND PARK SHOWS HOW 
TO MAKE A MORNING GLORY FROM A CIRCLE 








4 
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@p Flowers From Circles ge) 


Daisy 


Vernet J. Lowe 
Just round off \ Make several 
corners of square sizes of circles 


Cur circles in half 


| ZN Gas 






























tals f Use aller half arcle 
toneet al anda for pre “of d daisy 





























Stem and leaves can now be cut from 
green paper. One of more daisies can 
be used to form an interesting panel. 








HERE MRS. LOWE SHOWS HOW EASILY A 
DAISY CAN BE MADE FROM A HALF CIRCLE 
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A CUT PAPER JUNGLE SCENE BY A FIFTH GRADE PUPIL OF THE 
ELBA SCHOOL, GILBERT, MINNESOTA HELEN L. GRAVES, TEACHER 
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CUT PAPER AND CRAYON WERE USED TO MAKE THESE FRIEZES IN THE DIXON, ILLINOIS 
SCHOOLS BY SECOND AND FOURTH GRADES. Ff LOUISE GUERNSEY, SUPERVISOR 








